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FOREWORD 


Due to the many requests it has had for information about the 
Consultation on "The Churches and Human Rights in Africa" it 
cosponsored with the AACC, the CCIA reproduces these documents 
in this provisional form. They are currently being published 
in printed form by the All Africa Conference of Churches for 
ample distribution to its member churches and beyond. 


Those close to contemporary discussion on human rights will 
recognize the significance of this event. Human rights 
specialists, church leaders - both lay and clergy - and people 
who have occupied central positions in the political life of 
their countries met for intensive discussions of violations 

of human rights in the independent African nations. Never 
before has such a symposium been held. Its appeal to the 
African churches is certainly the beginning of a new stage 

in their history. 


Those of you outside Africa will recognize that while these 
reports are addressed to the churches of that continent, they 
Carry a clear message for all christians, and perhaps parti- 
cularly for those in the industrialized nations of the Northern 
Hemisphere. This is not only information about Africa and the 
activities of the churches there to be studied 

Both the methodology and the content of these documents merit 
the serious reflection of christians elsewhere for the lessons 
they contain which are often pertinent to the development of 
the churches' thinking and action in defense of human rights 
in their own «societies. 


The CCIA was privileged to be associated with this AACC initiative 


and is grateful to its General Secretary, Canon Burgess Carr, 
and his colleagues for their organization of this meeting. 


Dwain C. Epps 
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STATEMENT OF THE CONSULTATION 


For the past six days (February 16-22, 1975) a consultation on 
Human Rights in Africa has taken place in Khartoum, Democratic 
Republic of the Sudan under the auspices of the All Africa 
Conference of Churches and the Commission of Churches for 
International Affairs of the World Council of Churches. 


Participants, who came from many African countries included 
church leaders, men and women, who represent various disciplines 
and professions. They met to identify concrete actions the 
Churches in Africa can take in relation to violations of 

human rights that outrage the consciences of Christians, parti- 
cularly in independent African nations. The Consultation was 
Opened with an address by His Excellency President Gaafar 
Mohammed El Nimeiry of the Sudan. 


The Consultation identified the following as some of the factors 
responsible for the violations of human rights in Africa: 


- anachronistic customs in African culture 

- colonialism and apartheid 

-~ the feeling of insecurity among national leaders military rule 

- disparities in opportunities for education and employment, 
which produce social injustices 

- the poverty gap in African societies 

- the widespread and permanent use of emergency powers, and 

- the unlimited prerogatives of national security forces. 


These factors contribute to the denial of the human rights of 
the populations, including those of women, youths and students, 
and the suppression of freedom of speech and freedom of asso- 
Ciation. The result is arbitrary arrests and detentions, 
torture, the disappearance of opposition leaders and other 
citizens; all in the name of what is usually a contrived 
threat to the security of the state. 


During the Consultation participants were keenly aware of the 
consequences of these violations of human rights for the peace 
and human development of African nations. They were grieved 
by the continuing conflict in a neighbouring country and dis- 
tressed that initiatives recently taken by the Sudan to mediate 
in that conflict had not brought about an end to bloodshed. 


The Consultation recommended that the Churches become actively 
involved in promoting human rights in Africa through training, 
awareness-building, protests, encouragement and support for 
those in society whose human rights are abused. In this con- 
nection the Consultation commended the Christian Council of 
Lesotho for having provided moral support and legal assistance 
to those accused of treason in their country, in order to 
ensure their human right to a fair and impartial trial. It 


urged the Churches in Africa to take immediate, concrete steps 
to become self-reliant in order to improve the credibility of 
their protests against violations of human rights. 


The Consultation also called upon the Churches to organize 
meetings, seminars and publications of the Role of Women in 
Development, Justice and Peace in observance of International 
Women's Year - 1975. 


It also requested Churches in those countries that have not 
ratified the OAU Convention on Refugees and the UN Covenants 

on Civil and Political Rights and on Social and Economic Rights 
to appeal to their governments to do so. 


The Consultation reiterated the need for a Human Rights Commis- 
sion tor Africa and an Association of African lawyers along the 
lines of the International Commission of Jurists. 


The Consultation issued a statement on detente with South Africa 
and recommended that such humanitarian assistance as is provided 
by the Churches to refugees should be extended also to the 
dependents of those engaged in the liberation movements. 


PUBLIC ADDRESSES 
and 
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by His Excellency 
President Gaafar Mohammed El Nimeiry 
cr 


a 
of the Democratic Republic of the Sudan 
Dear brothers and honourable quests, 


I welcome you here in Khartoum and I wholeheartedly thank you 
for your meaningful gesture of selecting our country as a venue 
for this important symposium. 


It is indeed a source of gratitude and satisfaction to host 
your Symposium on liuman Rights here. 


The nature of this era in which we live today makes it 
imperative: for us. all over the world and in* Africa in partictlar, 
to view the problems facing humanity in a new perspective. 


We ushered into a new era after our emancipation from foreign 
domination, an era characterised by our endeavour to transform 
our societies and to uplift our people. For this we are duty- 
bound to embark upon a social and human struggle to create a 
better tomorrow, so that a new environment in which human 
dignity and identity may find their full expression not only 
on the national level but on the international as well. I am 
convinced that what is awaiting us on this field is of such 
magnitude that deserves from all of us a great deal of dedica- 
tion and sacrifice. 


The end of colonialism which exploited our countries in the past, 
leaves now the door wide open for our nations to reorganize 
their internal affairs in order to establish justice, equality, 
and restore dignity of their people. The removal of these 
barriers will also make it easier for nations to communicate 
among themselves on the human level in order to tackle those 
problems that threaten the existence of mankind. 


In this context we view the close link that binds human problems 
at the national and regional level on the one hand and on the 
international level on the other. This in itself testifies to 
the fundamental fact that human problems are the same and are 
indivisible. 


The interdependence of the world community today is a reality 
that compels us to view our problems and their dimensions ina 
way that reaffirms this fact. 


Dear brothers, the time has passed when misfortune and calamities 
that befell some people, can possibly be of benefit to others. 
Today we are linked together, and whatever happens to some 

will no doubt affect the others. This makes it our duty, 
Government as well as peoples, to shoulder equal responsibilities, 
to seek to mobilize human capabilities in order to develop and 
exploit natural resources wherever they exist. It goes without 
saying that this encompasses also the regional and international 
institutions. 


‘This is a challenge which we have to face if we are to think 
of future generations and their well being. The fate of 
humanity ultimately rests neither by mere slogans nor through 
the tremendous wasted efforts exerted in making those slogans 
Known. But it is decided by the humble relevant and positive 
actions wherever they may occur. The importance of those 
actions are the essential pre-requisite for safeguarding human 
rights and future security of mankind on earth. 


The diversity and inequality between the rich and the poor, the 
developed and the under-developed in one country are just a 
simple example to those prevailing on international level. 

All this contributes in the end to an unhealthy environment 
that retards progress towards human rights. The struggle of 
man being exploited by his brother, and against the enemies of 
humanity: poverty, ignorance, and disease, is closely knitted 
with the general struggle against tyranny and despotism that 
degrades human dignity and thus endanger world peace and 
tranquility. 


Dear brothers, our political experience in Sudan is but a 
struggle to realize those objectives in our national endeavours 
and in our human relations with ather nations. As you know, 

the Sudan is a vast country comprising different regions 
characterized by ethnic and cultural diversity. In this respect 
the Sudan is the microcosm of most countries of the third world. 
When we achieved our independence, our country was divided and 
wrought by dissension. But as a result of a policy that con- 
centrated on what may unite us together, we managed to overcome 
all the obstacles that hindered our national unity and made the 
efforts ot our people fruitless. Hence those efforts have been 
directed towards nation building and raising the standard of 
living of our people. The fruits of our national experience 

are not embodied in the charter of our Revolution and in our 
permanent Constitution which directs our path internally as 
well as externally and which guaranteed to all our citizens the 
fundamental basic rights that have been inscribed in the inter- 
national conventions. I have no doubt that you will be able to 
view the main traits of our experience while you are among us. 


Dear brothers, we all know that written documents only are not 
sufficient to guarantee human rights. But this can only be 
achieved by creating the suitable conditions that make the 
implementation of these rights a living reality. According to 
this very fact, after realising our national unity, our efforts 
have been directed towards national construction. To achieve 
this goal, the building of a solid economic foundation through 
investment in industrial, agricultural and social programmes is 
indispensable as a means to raise the standard of the least 
privileged areas in our country. All our efforts are therefore 
directed to attain a big leap in economic and social development 
and to secure the rights of the Sudanese citizens to a decent 
life. Yet, we are neither forgetting our international 


commitments nor ignoring the rights of our brothers in humanity 
as well. For this reason we have always been guided in our 
external and internal activities by the same principles. We 
are against division and disunity. Our main aim is to unite 
all efforts to face the challenges that are facing humanity. 
This entrails closer cooperation to utilize the available 
resources to the benefit and the welfare of mankind, and this 
requires a new trend in international cooperation that stems 
from the need to protect the common interests and the respect 
of the rights and aspirations of everyone. This is the essence 
of our foreign policy, and this is the principle that guides us 
in our international activities. 


Dear brothers, you are assembled at the beginning of a year in 
which efforts are being made to seek better conditions for 
women. We in the Sudan, spare no efforts to support these 
endeavours both on the official and non-official level. We 
have already taken practical steps towards the realisation of 
these goals in order to safeguard the future of the working 
woman by ensuring her right in pension and the passing over of 
this pension to her family in addition to being entitled to 
inherit at the same time the pension of her husband. During 
this” year we shall try to find’ solutions to other problems 
connected with the improvement of women conditions. I have no 
doubt that you wholeheartedly support all these endeavours that 
are very much related to human rights in Africa as well as in 
the world at large. 


Dear brothers, when you are discussing human rights in Africa, 
IT am confident that you will not be forgetting our brothers in 
the southern part of our continent who are deprived, under 
racial regimes, of the minimum of human rights. Similarly our 
brothers in occupied Palestine under the Yoke of Zionism are 
facing the’ same fate. This illustrates that the struggle in 
both Africa and the Arab world is of the same nature, hence the 
Unity Of struggle is indivisible. Our duty, is therefore to 
hail their struggle, to support them morally and materially 
until they regain their legitimate rights and fulfil their 
aspirations. The outcome of your Symposium will be a positive 
and practical step towards this direction. 


I wish you fruitful deliberations and happy stay. 


THE CHAIRMAN'S OPENING SPEECH 
Mr. J. Rudolph Grimes 


Mr. President, Members of the Government of the Democratic 
Republic of the Sudan, Mr. Secretary-General of the All Africa 
Conference of Churches, participants in the Consultation on 
Human Rights, Distinguished Guests. 


When the second World War ended, one of the principal concerns 
of world statesmen was the building of organizations and the 
development of situations which would virtually make it impos- 
sible for another global conflict to occur. Many people felt 
then that one of the reasons for international and national 
conflicts was the violation of human rights. Reference was 
therefore made to fundamental human rights in the Charter of 
the United Nations. 


After many lengthy discussions, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations finally elaborated and adopted the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights in 1948 followed by other ins- 
truments. 


Since the end of World War II, many varied changes have occurred 
throughout the world. For us in Africa, perhaps the most im- 
portant phenomenon has been the decolonization process which 

has brought political freedom to almost all of Africa. Our 
fervent hope is that the process will, in the not too distant 
future, come to a successful conclusion with political freedom 
for our entire continent. 


But our hopes should not end there. The journey begun many 
years ago to develop respect for human rights has a long and 
difficult way to go still. We are all aware of some of the 
violations of human rights which occur in Africa today, many of 
them by Africans, not colonialists. However, we are not here 
CO pone Lingeloerae oLtuere . 


A few years ago, the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs of the World Council of Churches was charged to assist 
the Churches into taking concrete action to ensure the imple- 
mentation of the ideals to which all countries subscribed in 

the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. I believe that the 
urge to undertake this came as a result of the approaching 
Silver Jubilee of the Declaration. Certainly it was as good 

a time as ever to take stock and to see where we were in the 
implementation of the principles. 


Study groups and consultations on this matter have taken place 
in other parts of the world. We are gathered here today at the 
instance of the All Africa Conference of Churches and the World 
Council of Churches to examine the situations as it affects our 
continent and to identify actions which our Churches can take to 
further the implementation of the principles couched in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 


It ip not surficient”™ for us’to stand on the hilltop and 
eloquently proclaim our adherence to these principles, while 

we seek every opportunity to circumvent the principles and deny 
to our fellowmen their fundamental human rights. 


sometimes when we are confronted with new and untried duties, 

a sense of responsibility comes over us which enables us to 
rise to the occasion and satisfactorily discharge those duties. 
My hope is that this will happen at this Consultation. 


My dear friends, as’ God's children, we should all want to 
promote happiness on earth; but I do not see how our fellowmen 
can really be happy if their fundamental human rights are 
violated with impunity. Thus, we have a great challenge. Now 
is the time for pragmatism and realism. 


It is to this all important challenge that I welcome you to this 
Human Rights Consultation in Khartoum. I pray that Almighty 
God will give us the wisdom and understanding and provide us 
with His Abiding Presence to enable us to face this challenge 
and discharge our responsibility. 


We are indeed fortunate to have had words of advice from a 
great son of Africa, His Excellency General Gaafar Mohammed 
El Nimeiry, President of the Democratic Republic of Sudan. 
His actions have demonstrated more eloquently than any words 
could have expressed his dedication to equality and human 
Gionity ana Nis tatth in human rights by the reconciliation 
which is going on in this country. His work is an example 
that I wish more of his colleagues in Africa would emulate. 


Your Excellency on behalf of all the participants in this 
Consultation, I express from the bottom of our hears, our 
deepest appreciation and heartfelt thanks not only for your 
excellent and constructive address, but also for the interest 
you have manifested in this Consultation both by your parti- 
Cipation and by your Government's hosting of the Consultation. 
Our wish is that your work will continue to bear excellent 
fruit and -aiso that your recent” initiratives in “trying to*bring 
about reconciliation among your neighbours will result in the 
end of bloodshed in some other parts of Africa. 


Once again, Mr. President, we thank you and the Sudan Council 
of Churches for all the facilities afforded us and wish 
prosperity and success for you and the brotherly people of 
the Democratic Republic of Sudan. 


Thank you. 


THE BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL BASIS FOR THE 
STRUGGLE FOR THE HUMAN RIGHTS 








Canon Burgess Carr 


Introduction 


Thank you Mr. Chairman. Before I read my address, I want to 
make two remarks. The first is to say how important this 
Consultation is for the Member Churches of the All Africa 
Conference of Churches. We believe that we have reached a 
stage where we need to re-examine the basis of the credibility 
that the Churches enjoy on this continent. We have come through 
a period in the post-political independence years, two decades 
now, during which we have established our credibility primarily 
on the basis of a rather close collaboration with our national 
governments in various fields of development endeavours. Now 
we are in a critical situation in which there are many indica- 
tions that the very things for which we fought and achieved 
independence seem to have disappeared from our memories, in 
some cases after a short span of ten years, in other cases 
after even a shorter period. In this kind of situation the 
gGuestion that arises is: What is the man of faith to do? 


Another series of concerns are related to prospects that in the 
foreseeable future we shall see phenomenal changes affecting the 
total decolonization process in Africa. Therefore we feel that 
it is _not.too early now to start.re-thinkingJoux prioritieraan 
Africa. What will we base ourselves on when colonialism and 
racism and all these other things that are part of the rhetoric, 
as well as part of the reality, are no longer around? What 
kind of discussions will be have about refugees when 500,000 
Angolans are repatriated from Zaire and the major refugee 
population left on the continent comes from the independent 
African countries, another half.a.million.. What. will be Jthe 
Churches! position? What will be the attitude of Governments 
towards refugees? What will the discussion be like in the 
Coordinating Committee of the Organization of the African Unity 
Bureau for the Education and Placement of African Refugees 
(BPEAR)? These are questions that it is not too early to raise. 


We look upon this Consultation as an opportunity to try and 
raise some of these questions; so that we can return to our 
Churches and make every effort to put them on the agenda of the 
local Churches as well as of the Church leaders, and at every 
other level where we have the capacity to exert influence. 


Last night, Mr. Epps referred to a small part I had to do in 
1971 in drafting the resolution of the World Council of Churches 
Central Committee that gave rise to this Human Rights Study. 

At that point in my own career I had come to see, that this had 
to be a priority forthe kindwof strugglerin which sl naaeto 
become involved, and to which I would give my own life and my 
own life's commitment. 


I had been studying in the United States during the civil war 

in Congo (now Zaire): I remember those years, and as I look 

back on them now, I try to erase from my mind some of the agony 

I went through, especially when I saw how, through that conflict, 
Africa was projected onto television screens day after day, night 
after night. I begun to ask myself about the usefulness of 
having a Harvard Ph. D. I asked my Bishop about my dilemna but 
he had no answer to give. In fact he thought that the question 
was ridiculous. 


DbDO UJ ment Harvard to go and’ work in the World ‘Council of ;Churches. 
Soon after I arrived in Geneva, the Nigerian civil war broke out. 
For three and a half tumultuous years I was involved in assisting 
with relief and the efforts to negotiate a peaceful settlement 

Of Uiet son ul Ch. 


Then in September 1970 the Executive Committee of the A.A.C.C. 
called me to be its Secretary-General. Within a year after I 
had begun this job, I had helped this country to emits civil 
war. As I look back over these years I feel as if the decision 
I made to leave the comfortable world of academia and to get out 
into the struggle have been worthwhile. This puts me ina 
position to be able to say that the kinds of concerns that we 
have here before us are the concerns that really develop and 
enlarge the boundaries of faith. I know what it has done for 
my personal christian faith. I know what it has done for the 
way in which my own life has been re-oriented and how the things 
that are important to me have been changed; for the kind of 
conversation that I have with my children; what I teach them, 
what I talk to them about, and the books I buy for them to 

read. These have all been influenced by standing in the middle 
Of this "struggle. 


Now, there:as only one alternative that. I see, and*it is this: 
it is either that those of us who are men of faith in the Church 
will stand up and speak for God and suffer even as God suffered 
for thesrioghts of his people, or for us to resign ourselves to 
the conclusion that the black man on the continent of Africa is 
doomed perpetually to exploitation and oppression, if not by 
foreigners who come from other continents, then by his own 
people. There is no other choice. This is the approach that 
influences my efforts to deal withthe problems of justice in 
Africa on the basis of searching the Scriptures and trying to 
find out what it is that God will have us to do. 


1. The task of this paper is to answer the questions: Why 
are the Churches concerned about Human Rights? Isn't this 
meddling in political affairs which form no part of the 
Churches business? The answer could be given in one word 
- no. Man's religious experience is grounded in certain 
ethical postulants that provide a priori the content of 
religious faith and practice. But, for those who adhere 
to Biblical faith - much of the same could be said of those 


who adhere to Koranic faith - these ethical postulants or 
principles are derived out of concrete historical experiences 
through which men and women encounter God's demand for 
righteousness and justice. This encounter transforms moral 
generalizations into categorical imperatives. These impera- 
tives are woven into the interior fabric of the Christian's 
religious consciousness. The question is no longer that 
which is common to man's native speech, i.e. What must I 
do_oOr what can Ido in a Given Situations LU tee ae ae 
does God require? In other words, the imperative is linked 
to the vocative in a relationship of challenge and response. 





So our task in this paper becomes that of examining God's 
demand upon the religious, political, economic and social 
institutions of our nations. We do this from a double 
perspective. On the one hand we are persons who love our 
nations, on the other hand we are persons blessed by God. 
"You will be a blessing, and by you all the families on 
earth shall bless themselves." (Genesis 12:3) 


We are inheritors of this unconditional promise made to 
Abraham and later, elaborated in the Teaching, the Torah 
commonly called LAW. God gave the Law in order to spell 
out what he requires of those whom he loves. Biblical 
faith is incomprehensible without the Law. But this Law is 
more than a series of legal, juristic prohibitions. Its 
force is relational, creating a bond of compassion, unders- 
tanding of love and justice, which in turn serves as the 
wellspring of righteousness. It is Law in the sense of 
parental instruction so essential to wholesome family life. 
As such it is the impetus for Ujamaa. It manifests that 
holy pathos deep in the character of God to create a 
righteous people as a holy possession unto Himself. 





The Law is existentially grounded in history. It speaks to 
the concrete. It is democratic in the sense that it puts 
all men and women under the judgement of God. Herein lies 
the inalienable equality of all men and women, regardless of 
their geneology, their political status or their economic 
Class. Rich and poor alike are equal before God. And yet, 
inspite of this inherent equality, the Divine solicitude bends 
towards the poor, the oppressed, the disinherited, the weak 
and afflicted; towards the needy and "those who have no 
helper". It is on their behalf that God intervenes in the 
affairs of men and nations. 


He comes to liberate them towards freedom; not just interior 
freedom, but freedom that guarantees them an inalianable 
dignity. Walter Eichrodt has stated the position very well. 
"the human being called by God to freedom is the 
indispensable form of wealth - that is the kernel 
of the whole legal ideology of the Old Testament. 
The equality of all members of the nations before 


be 


God who is no respector of persons, demands the 
Same rights in working life; it calls for voluntary 
Sacriticesvofiali¢citizens, ini order tol avert: the 
inroads of inequality, and oppression." 


What _is the Social Message of the Old 
Testament?» (WCC, Geneva, 1949) > p. 4. 





Mark how radically different this is to network of legis- 
lation fabricated and promulgated daily in our nations. 
These circumvent the demands for Justice, in order to exploit 
the innocent, the needy and the poor. They ensure that the 
courts are under the control of the privileged and powerful, 
the rich and prosperous elements in our societies. God's 
law evokes justice. Hisactions are especially directed at 
the plight of those who have no power to press their claim. 
He acts to protect them against those who would reverse the 
divine order, calling evil good and good evil. God's demand 
is that every man and woman must be treated justly. Justice 
must be done, indeed justice must be seen to be done to 
every man and woman, but especially to those most liable to 
be treated unjustly because they are exploited and defenseless. 


Every age has its share of moral delinquencies. Consequently, 
justice has always to be related to particular situations. 

It is not enough to offer general platitudes. This is not 
God's way of doing things. For example, the particular 
situation that gave rise to God's initial revelation of his 
justice on behalf of the oppressed is described in vivid and 
precise language in the Book of Exodus: 


"In the course of those many days, the king of 

Egypt died. And the people of Israel groaned under 

their bondage and cried for help, and their cry 

under bondage came up to God. God heard their 

groaning and remembered his covenant with Abraham, 

with Isaac and with Jacob, and he knew.... Exodus 2:23-25 


These words introduce the Mighty Acts of liberation through 
which God revealed his justice and compassion. "He heard 
their groanings...... and he ‘knew....." 


Two brief exegetical remarks. First, in order to hear some- 
one groaning, you must be near at hand. The care of God 

is cinmedrate. “God'sisinotwatar offs sHe is near .enough,.to 
hear the "groanings" of the exploited and oppressed. 
Secondly, when the Bible says God "knows" something, it 
means to care deeply enough to become involved. It is not 
just remote sympathy, or mere intellectual empathy. To 
"know" about an evil situation is a demand that something 

be done to rectify it at once. 


Hence, when God "heard their groanings" he called Moses to 
lead the oppressed out of exploitation. Does God hear the 
groanings of Africa today? What causes these groanings? 
Can we point to signs that God has heard them or that he 
knows about them? Do the Churches hear the groanings of 
Africa? Do they know why people groan in our nations? The 
prophetic calling of the Churches is derived from an awareness 
that God is not indifferent to the groanings of the world. 
This is the reason he has provided a standard of righteous- 
ness against which we must constantly test our actions. In 
Deuteronomy it says: 


"For this commandment which I command you this day 

is not too hard’ for youyenei ther aay titartore. rs le 

is not in heaven, that you should say, 'who will go 

up for us to heaven, and bring it to us, that we may 
hear it and do it? Neither is it beyond the sea that 
you should say 'who will go over the sea for us, and 
bring it to us, that we’ may hear it and dorvrit?iabutethe 
work is very near you; it is in your mouth and in your 
heart, so that you, can doi2t") Deuteronomy. 30ce Liss 


We must not forget that the Law or "this commandment which 

I command you this day" is God's providential care for men 
and women. A brief glance at what they demand will reveal 
the care and concern for human dignity which motivates them. 
Listen to the Law against bribery in Exodus 23:8: 


"You shall take no bribe, 

for a bribe blinds the officials 
and subverts the cause of those 
who are in the right.’ 


Or take the law against excessive punishment in Deuteronomy 
PES se! 


"If the guilty deserves to be beaten, the judge shall 
cause him to be beaten in his presence with the number 
of stripes in proportion to his offense. Forty stripes 
may be given him but no more, lest if one should go on 
to beat him with more stripes than these, your brother 
be degraded in your sight." 


Today there is not only bribery and excessive punishment 
around us, but every other manner of evil. Leaders of our 
nations no longer regard themselves as those living under 

the Divine contigency of obedience and disobedience. God's 
justice is flouted over against the profitable alternatives 
offered by ruthlessness and revenge. The inequities of 

the urban mercentile economy, the capitalism of multinational 
corporations and the unsatiable greed for power and gain all 
combine to deprive the innocentsof their rights. Political 
power is so pompous that it seems incapable of yielding to 
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any transcendent judgment. As the prophet Zepheniah says, 
it "listens to no voice" and "accepts no correction" (3:2). 


At such a time the Churches are called to be vehement in 
their outrage and brutal in their outspokenness. They must 
expose what the important people, the BIG people are doing 

to the little ~people. They have to do.this, not only because 


the little people have no voice - they can only GEOan = Dit 
especially because the Churches have inherited the prophetic 
vocation to speak "The word of the Lord". What they have to 


say is spoken in behalf of and in the name of a righteous 
Judge (Jer. 12:1) who tolerates no partiality; who is 

grieved for the poor and the weak and who makes no distinc- 
tion between one person and another. The Churches must 
confront those who exploit others and take advantage of their 
power with the passionate questions: What do you mean by 
treating your fellow human being this way? What is injustice 
and the abusing of your neighbour's human rights doing to 
your own humanity, to the character of your inner being? 

No matter what the arguments are in favour of the legitimacy 
of emergency laws, or of the efficiency of the technologically 
Omeeieed.eCOnomic order, or OL national prestige and the 
importance of maintaining one's place in the world of 
nations, the Churches must vehemently insist that the Divine 
solicitude is actively concerned with the welfare and the 
well-being of the little man, the refugee wearing the face 

of anxiety and half-despair, the groaning multitudes of 
Africa. 


Few would deny that this is the proper posture demanded of 
the Churches in each of our nations today, but many would 
contest the capacity of the Churches to challenge the moral 
bankruptcy.o£f .our. nations .so forcefully.and forthrightly.. 
Some call it "meddling"; others point to the complicity of 
the Churches with the existing status quo. How shall we 
answer these criticisms? What does the struggle for justice 
and human rights in Africa demand of the Churches? 


I suggest three things. First the Churches must return to 
Jesus Christ as their point of reference. Jesus' presence 
in the world makes the immediacy Of God's demand for justice 
aelLivinoeealait ye (dont 5222-24 +..16:8—11 ji. He is the divider 
between righteousness and unrighteousness, between good and 
evil. He is not one who patches over injustices; who turns 
a blind eye against tyranny, or a deaf ear towards the 
anguish of the oppressed. Rather he takes his place among 
the oppressed, entering fully and completely within their 
situation. Thus, and only thus, is he able to liberate 
them. His liberation is their salvation and their salvation 


means liberation from having to endure the consequences of 
other people's sins. 
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I would not be unduly excited over the criticism that the 
Church is part of the status quo. All of the prophets were 
not like Amos, the shepherd of Tekoa. Isaiah, Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel belonged to respected families. But they were still 
scandalized by what was going on around them in the religious 
and political circles in which they moved. They were not 
afraid to be self-critical. This is the second demand that 
the struggle for justice and human rights makes of the 
Churches - the demand to be self-critical. 


This is essentially a problem of our identity, and unless 
we are seriously self-critical, we shall not be able to 
see ourselves as others see us. We shall be inclined 
rather to become defensive and apologetic. This is the 
attitude that the Churches have always adopted, with the 
result that today they have lost their inner dynamism to 
be a humanising force in the world. 


The demand for self-criticism must take seriously two 
historical errors the Churches have committed. The first 
has been the tendency to split the total reality of God's 
revelation into Law and Gospel categorizing the Law _as con- 
demnation and the e Gospel as salvation. I have said enough 
already to indicate the fallacy of this categorization, 

but I would want to add one further remark. 


The Law is not external to the salvation proclaimed in the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. The salvation offered by Jesus is 
available to those who repent and seek forgiveness of their 
Sins. Only then are they reconciled to God and to their 
neighbours. Without the Law as the norm of our behaviour 
there would be no need for repentance since we would be 
unaware of any transgression. So the basis for the 
criticism that the Churches concern for justice and human 
rights amounts to "meddling" in the affairs of the world is 
theologically false and extremely dangerous. 


The second historical error derives from the first. »\That is 
to say, the theological distortion of the Law as lex aeterna 
(which was essentially a doctrine of the stoics but later 
adopted by the scholastics) received tremendous impetus 

from the success of the "objectifying methods" of the posi- 
tivistic-empirical scientific thinking in the nineteenth 
century. This gave rise to the theological dualism between 
the worldly realm of "inherent laws" and the "interior 
realm" of private spirituality. The state came to be 
regarded as being set over against society, and a result of 
this juxtaposition the concept of the "private citizen" 

took on a completely new meaning. Much of what we regard 

as a basic human rights today was defined as a result of 


_ these developments; since only the politically and 


economically privileged classes can develop a culture that 
nurtures individuality. For the vast majority of men and 
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women bundled together in the agonies of exploitation, 
individuality is an allusion to the state of one's soul 
promised in the beyond. 


Theology, under the influence of positivism, legitimized 
this dualism by identifying the Gospel's area of influence 
with the spirituality of the private citizen. Consequently, 
the Gospel lost its active force to influence social, 
political and economic changes directly and was down-graded 
to be the motivation for blind obedience and resignation 

to the status quo. Thus theology, over the last century, 
has been an essential producer of ideologies that have an 
endemic apathy towards human rights and justice. 


The Churches will not be able to contribute significantly 
to the struggle for human rights unless this theological 
error is corrected. At the same time, I contend that it 

is precisely through identifying with the struggles of 
oppressed peoples for their human rights that the Churches 
will find the possibilities of overcoming their theological 
ambiguities and alienation. 


Thardly, the Churches must develop courageous strategies 

that involve the whole of their individual and corporate 
lives. It is not enough that only we here anda few 

others like ourselves should be concerned about the 
Veolatda Ols.OL,nUMman rights in Africa. It is. the.Whole 

Parone noted s) called to. tiultil Christ's. .mission.of 

critical, creative, suffering love. It is the Whole Church 
that has been enlisted in God's eschatological fight 

against the demonic powers of evil and oppression in creation. 


The struggle for justice and human rights is essentially a 
power struggle. On the one hand it involves the politically 
powerful and the powerless outcasts, and the marginal 
multitudes groaning under grinding oppression. Where does 
our God stand? Where does he require the Churches-the 

local congregations and the hierarchies- to stand? 


In the ultimate sense, it is the response to these questions 
that is determinative.both of the character as well as the 
content of the christian's faith, hope and love. 


DUE PROCESS IN RELATION TO ILLEGITIMATE LAWS 
AND LEGAL SYSTEMS 


Sir Louis Mbanefo 


I must apologise if what I have to say in this address appears 
a little uncoordinated and untidy. The reason is that I 
received the notice to speak on this subject rather late and 
it did not allow me enough time to do the research necessary 
on this very important subject. As a lawyer, I find it at- 
tractive to speak on the subject and I could not resist the 
offer when it came to me, belated as it is, to speak on it. 


"Due Process in Relation to Dilegitimace Laws and Legal Systems" 


At first sight it appears to be a contradiction in terms in the 
phrase as drafted. If laws are made by a lawful authority 

they cannot be illegitimate. It is not usual for lawyers to 
talk of illegitimate laws. If they are illegitimate or 

illegal they cannot be laws, as laws are presumed to be legal; 
and yet, the subject as framed brings out clearly the dilemna 
we are facing throughout Africa today when we speak of Due 
Process. More will be said about this later. 


In the meantime, before I go further, let us examine and get a 
clear understanding of what is meant by Due Process. The 
expression Due Process first appeared in the 5th Amendment to 
the United States Federal Constitution which was ratified in 
1791. The 5th Amendment states: 


eNO" persons. «seas. shall be deprived of life, liberty of 
property without due process of law". 


That amendment was no doubt influenced by the views of the great 
French political thinker, Montesquieu, but the origins of the 
idea on Due Process should be traced back to the 39th Article 
of the Magna Carta (1215) which stipulates that: 


"No free man shall be seized or imprisoned or outlawed 
Or in any way destroyed.... excepting by the legal 
judgment of his peers or by the laws of the land". 


The Magna Carta, Montesquieu and the 5th Amemdment, were all 
thinking of the natural rights of man without which man cannot 
get the right atmosphere or condition in which he can: develop 
to the fullest in freedom. 


We have learnt from the Second World War and the fascist regimes 
preceeding it in Europe the necessity of avoiding massacre or 
torture of a group of people by establishing an International 
Code which should outlaw such killings and restore the dignity 
of man. 


"When political circumstances called for an International 
body to be built on the ruins of the League of Nations, 
it was obvious to all that one of the cornerstones in 

the foundation had to be mutual respect and International 
safe-guards for fundamental human rights for every human 
being. This was the basic reason for what became the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights". (Olle Dahlén, 
CCIA Chairman) 


The Universal Declaration of Human Rights went beyond natural 
individual rights and provided for such things as the right to 
education, the right to health and cultural rights, the right 
to work, the right to adequate standard of living and the right 
not to be discriminated against on the ground of race or colour, 
Civil and political rights and the right of self-determination. 


The Universal Declaration of Human Rights laid down a code of 
conduct which goes beyond merely preserving individual human 
rights created the necessary conditions for the development of 
man in modern society. The preamble to the Declaration says that 
recognition of the inherent dignity and of the equal and inalie- 
nable rights of all members of the human family is the foundation 
of freedom, justice and peace in the world; it says that it is 
essential, if man is not to be compelled to have recourse as the 
last resort to rebellion against tyranny and oppression, that 
human rights should be protected by the rule of law. 


The rule of law _is synonymous with Due Process of law. Everybody 


accepts the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, but unfortuna- 
tely not all nations which subscribe to it observe its provisions, 
and one of the aims of this seminar is to find out what we as 
Christians can do in order to establish the observance of the 
provisions of the Universal Declaration in Africa. Practically 
all the constitutions of independent African States contain 
elaborate provisions for the preservation of human rights but 
ironicaliy some of the worst violations of human rights is on 

the African Continent and What is more, every effort is being 

made to make the violations not only legal but a permanent feature 
of the laws of the land; and this is especially so with the advent 
of Military regimes and the tendancy to make a state of emergency 
a permanent and normal feature of government. In talking about 
human rights, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights should I 
submitbe regarded as the basic law for human rights. 


All acts or laws of 'governments' that have subscribed to the 
Declaration affecting human rights should be examined in the 

light of the provisions of the Declaration, and where they 
conflict, the provisions of the Declaration should prevail. This 
is a serious proposition which is not likely to be accepted by the 
States of Africa. It should be the duty of the Churches to work 
towards that objective. Failing that every state or country is 
left, as at present, to do what it likes with human rights; hence 


we see violation of the provisions of the Declaration by prac- 
tically every State in Africa with impunity. They justify their 
actions on different grounds e.g. 


a) The need to ensure national security and economic development 
as defined by each State. 

b) The difficulties in protecting human rights and fundamental 
freedom due to the divergencies between the norms of inter- 
national law and certain African practices. 

c) Certain practices considered to be violation of human rights 
were in the context of Africa merely efforts to correct 
situations which are developed in pre-independent days and 
to encourage and protect the human rights of the masses of 
African people. This has been urged as the justification 
for the creation of the single party political systems in 
some countries, as well as for the adoption on special 
rules relating to persons of certain nationalities and for 
economic expropriation and nationalization of foreign 
enterprises. Some people think that there is no point in 
talking about human rights as long as all the economic 
problems of Africa have not been solved and that on the 
whole the international standards concerning human rights 
as stated in the various instruments of the United Nations 
were alien to African reality. These views were expressed 
during the seminar organized by the United Nations Division 
of Human Rights in co-operation with the Government of the 
United Republic of Tanzania in Dar-es-Salaam in October 
1973. Copes of the Universal Declaration on Human Rights 
have been circulated to delegates and there is no need for 
me to repeat its provisions here. 


The Rule of Law 


Human Rights can be protected only where the rule of law 
prevails. The existence of the rule of law is one of the 
safe-guards for the protection of human rights and you cannot 
talk of Due Process where there is no rule of law. The neces- 
Sary conditions for the existence of the rule of law are: 


1. That the judiciary which is regarded as an arm of the 
Government should be independent both in the manner of the 
appointments of the judges and in the performance of their 
duties. The judges should be secure in the method of their 
appoitment and this should not be at the pleasure of the 
Executive. 


2. No person should be imprisoned except after due trial in 
accordance with the written laws and established procedures 
Clearly set out; he should not be interfered with or denied 
facilities in the conduct of his defence. He should have 
the right to engage a Counsel of his choice and his Counsel 
should not be impeded or interfered with in the conduct of 
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the defence. Where a person has been arbitrarily detained 
he should have the right of recourse to the courts, and his 
ek peer. ee Le PUT Cs 


The Government must accept the verdict of the Courts. 


Hither party must Nave the unrestricted right of appeal 
CODa WL Gnes COUL tL . 


One of the essential safe-guards for the existence of the rule 
of law is the availability of a sufficient number of trained 
jurists of high intellectual and moral calibre from the 
judiciary can be chosen. 


Factors Militating Against the Rule of Law 


Bie 


The Rule of Law is a Western European idea brought to 

Africa by the colonial Governments. Our judicial structures 
are inherited from our colonial masters. When African 
governments Civil or Military find the rule of law irksome 
Pew Gedo to Diuel It ‘aside DY Saving Chat.1t 1S a Colonial 
concept and therefore not suitable to the African society. 
This attitude of mind is responsible for some of the 
assaults that have been made against representative govern- 
ment and against some of the provisions of the Universal 
Declaration of human rights. 


The desire on the part of politicians when once in power 
to perpetuate their stay. In this frame of mind, reasons 
are invented to limit or if necessary abrogate entirely 
the principles of the rule of law. 


Unrestricted use of ill-conceived emergency powers which 
enables them to circumvent the courts and remove all oppo- 
sition. The emergence of military regimes have meant a 
perpetuation of the state emergency with the consequent 
removal of the right to Due Process in cases of violations 
of human rights. An example of this is the provision often 
found in military decrees or edict of the effect that "No 
question as to the validity of this or any other decree or 
of any edict shall be entertained by any Court of law". 
Another instance which I take from the Constitution 
(suspension and modification) No. I of 1966 (Nigeria) says 
that a decree or an edict may be made known to the public 
by means of a sound or television broadcast or by publi- 
cation in writing or in any other manner. The consequence 
of a state of emergency is that a citizen can arbitrarily 
be detained for indefinite periods without trial and without 
the power in the Courts to enquire into the legitimacy of 
his detention. 


Recently the judges in Nigeria have called on the Federal 
Military Government to release with immediate effect all 
the people who were still in detention without trial. 
What constitutes state security in a state of ermergency 
is known only to the police and they can exercise the 
power of search and detention without giving reasons and 
their action cannot be questioned in the Courts. 


4. The inbuilt feeling of a sense of insecurity: This feeling 
goes through most African Governments both civil and milita- 
ry and contributes to the abrogation of the citizens basic 
human rights. The International Commission of Jurists in 
its Declaration of Bangkok (February 1965) states that the 
rule of law can only reach its highest expression and fullest 
realization under representative government i.e. a govern- 
ment deriving its powers and authority from the people 
which power and authority are exercised through represen- 
tatives fully chosen and responsible to them. It goes on 
to say that periodical elections are therefore important to 
representative government. Representative Government 
implying the right within the law and as a matter of accep- 
ted practice to form an opposition party or parties able to 
and free to pronounce on the policies of the government 
provided their policies and actions are not directed 
towards the destruction of representative government and 
the Rule of Law. 


A feeling of insecurity or of losing power has brought about 
a situation in Africa where the only governrent in existence 
is either a military regime or one party government. 


One Party Government 


A One Party System of government means that the citizens right 
to ‘form a political association Gi his choice "1s L.1uieceaeuy, 
law, and if he wants to form a political party he has no 
options open to him; he can only join the party formed or 
approved by the Government whether he likes it or not. If he 
refuses to join the party he must for ever lose his right to 
serve his country as a member of parliament and with it the 
right of forming an alternative government. There are people 
who will argue that a one party government is also represen- 
tative government as all Members of Parliament are freely elected 
even though they all hold the same party tickets. That may be 
true but it is a government without an opposition and does not 
recognise existence or the right of the minority. Some Have 
said that representative government is unafrican and does not 
work successfully in Africa, and that one party government 
means that you have a stable government at least for the time 
being. That again maybe true but thesfiact is that’ 1P-atiecces 
the citizen's right of association guaranteed to him by the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights and only time will tell 
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whether ultimately it makes for a stable government. It may 
well be that a country where less than 10% of the population 

is illiterate and less than 5% are aware of their political 
rights, the situation may be justified. The time to test the 
theory of stability may be when more people become educated and 
therefore politically articulate. 


Apartheid 


The system of apartheid as practised in Southern Africa is a 
classical example of the denial of human rights by methods 
which are apparently legal, but which not only denies human 
rights to the majority of the citizens but also debases human 
dignity. The Churches have publicly and consistently condemned 
it and should continue to fight against it. The laws of that 
country which give legal sanction to apartheid were duly passed 
by the legitimate authority. The courts in that country are 
apparently independent and the laws provide for the power of 
detention without question. The powers of the security police 
are enormous. One of the problems posed by apartheid is what 
should the citizen do when the purpose of the law runs-counter 
to the provision of the Declaration of Human Rights; should 

he disobey it knowing that the consequences would be a severe 
elimination of his freedom of movement or a long term of 
imprisonment. If he cannot disobey it how can he obtain the 
change of the law. The Churches and world public opinion must 
condemn apartheid in no uncertain terms both through the forum 
of the United Nations and through all forms of mass media. It 
appears that the one important way of dealing with it is by 
ostracism by the rest of civilized mankind and that is what 

is happening today. 


Conclusions 


The purpose of this address is to emphasize the importance of 

Due Process as a means of safe-guarding Human Rights under 

the Rule of Law. It is important to protect the individual 

from arbitrary government and to enable him enjoy the dignity 

of man. To achieve this Due Process under the Rule of Law 

is essential. Due Process can only function properly where there 
is the Rule of Law. 


One of the prerequisites for the existence of the Rule of Law 
is an independent judiciary free from control by the Executive. 
This implies that themethod of appointing judges should be 
such as to ensure that only men of competent intellectual 
ability and proven integrity are selected for appointment. 

The judges should not be interfered with in their discharge 

of their judicial duties. 


The ultimate protection of the individual under the Rule of 
Law depends on the existence of an enlightened independent 
and courageous judiciary and upon adequate provision for the 
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speedy and effective administration of justice. The power of 
the security police to detain people for an indefinite period 
should therefore be abolished. There should be effective 
machinery for the protection of rights and fundamental freedoms 
are guaranteed by a written constitution. 


It is desirable that the rights guaranteed and the judicial 
procedures for enforcing them should be incorporated in a 
written law. The ultimate determination as to whether the law 
Or an Executive or Administrative act infringes these rights 

and freedoms should be vested in the Courts. During any 

period of emergency the Executive should only take such measures 
as are reasonably justifiable for the purpose of dealing with 
the situation which must be real and not imaginary. 


The Churches should promote the formation of representative 
government as a means of maintaining the Rule of Law. The 
widest publicity should be given to all cases of arbitrary 
arrest or detention and to the judicial proceedings emanating 
from such arrest or detention. The citizen should be educated 
to be aware of his rights under the Rule of Law and Due Process. 
In particular christian lawyers should be made aware of their 
responsibility in this respect. The synod of Catholic Bishops 
said in their report that "the whole teaching of the Church 
needs to be brought from the level of doctrinal statements to 
the level of lived, personal commitment penetrating and infor- 
ming the conscience of the people of God so that they are aware 
of what it is, are sensitive to their own responsibility regar- 
ding it and are moved to act on their responsibility." There 
is however, a limit to what can be achieved by Due Process. 


The Universal Declaration of Human Rights provides for the 

right to education, the right to employment, the right of 

work under reasonable conditions, the right of self-determination 
and so on. These rights cannot be achieved by Due Process. 

Due Process can only operate where there is an infringement of 
existing rights. Where these rights have not been achieved or 
created the Churches should continue to press for their achieve- 
ment or creation. 
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THE CHAIRMAN'S CLOSING SPEECH 


Mr. Grimes 


My dear brothers and sisters, 


For the past few days we have been exchanging views and 
consulting with each other on the matter of Human Rights in 
Africa? 


I do not believe that in this brief period we have found 
solutions to the pressing problems of Human Rights which we 
are encountering in Africa, but then that was not the purpose 
of this Consultation. I think we realized rightly that we 
could not have identified all the problems and provided their 
solutions. If we could have, we would indeed have been 
miracle workers. 


Our real purpose was to try to identify concrete actions that 
the Churches in Africa could take "in relation to issues that 
outrage the consciences of Christians, particularly in inde- 
pendent African nations. 


Even this was really a tall order, but we had to set our 
sights high if we desired to make substantial progress. 


I believe that this Consultation has been worth the expense 
and the effort that have been put into it. I believe that we 
will go away from Khartoum with deeper concern not only about 
the violation of Human Rights in the Southern part of our 
continent, but also with more concern about the violation of 
Human Rights in independent Africa. 


In my opinion, it has been a good thing that we could look at 
ourselves critically and constructively. We are leaving here 
with a better comprehension about the magnitude and complexity 
of the task of achieving basic Human Rights in Africa. We 

are perhaps more aware of our limitations and the limitations 
of our Churches. We know better the heavy burdens our people 
are carrying and we are under no illusions about the long, 
difficult and even dangerous paths we must tread in the cause 
of Human Rights. 


My dear friends, let us remember that what we have done here 

is not enough. The greater task lies before us, not behind us. 
We will need to redouble our efforts, use our ingenuity and 
influences, and tax our strengths to ensure that the enjoyment 
of fundamental Human Rights becomes a reality and does not 
remain an ideal. 


As we return to our various homes and to our daily avocations, 
I pray that Almighty God will give us courage and strength, 
wis@me and understanding to undertake the task, to bear the 
burdens, so that we may assist in the establishment of His 


Kingdom here on earth. It is only then, I believe,that we can 
hope to see the end of the exploitation and oppression of man 
by man. 


Before I close, once again I express on behalf of us all, to 
the President of the Democratic Republic of Sudan, His 
Excellency Gaafar Nimeiry, the Government and people of this 
great country, our heartiest thanks and appreciation for the 
hospitality and courtesies showered on us since we arrived in 
Khartoum. Particularly do we mention the Minister of Religious 
Affairs and his staff. We record also our gratitude to the 
Chairman and Members of the Sudan Council of Churches for all 
the arrangements made and facilities provided us. Our thanks 
go also to the World Council of Churches not only for its 
assistance but also for the participation of Mr. Dwain Epps 
which enabled him to bring his and the Council's wealth of 
experience in this field to bear in our deliberations. 


Last but not least all of you will agree that we have been 
most fortunate that the preparations for this Consultation 
were undertaken by our dynamic and indefatigable General 
Secretary of the All African Conference of Churches, Canon 
Burgess Carr, and his staff. Their dedication and sense of 
commitment, I am inclined to say, was infectious and their 
enthusiasm was inspirational. To them we say a very very 
warm thank you. 


Finally, my dear friends, to each of you I say thank you from 
the bottom of my heart for your participation and for your 
understanding and help. My task as Chairman was made easier 
by this and the new experiences we have shared with each 
other in fellowship will remain a lasting memory. 


I pray that God will carry each of us back safely to our 
loved ones, that He will kindle within us a greater awareness 
of the great task that lies ahead of us, that He will give 

us courage and strength to discharge our responsibilities, 
that He will help us to realize in His own way and time that 
because mankind was created in God's own image, the dignity 
of man can be achieved so that the violations of the rights 
of man can cease. 
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FACTORS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE VIOLATION OF HUMAN 
RIGHTS IN AFRICA 





Introduction 


The situation of human rights in Africa evokes the image 
of a parasitic vine, growing rapidly, its tentacles 
reaching into every crack, to wedge it open further, its 
broad leaves shading the ground and preventing healthy 
plants from maturing. This vine of human fights 
violations has its main root system in the epoch of 
colonialism and it is fed abundantly by the waters of 
neo-colonialism. But it also has roots which go deeper, 
into the ancient traditions of Africa, and it feeds on 
the vulnerability of contemporary African societies. In 
order to cut back this tangle of violations, to eradicate 
it so that human rights and the rule of law and justice 
can flourish, it is not enough to hack at the branches. 
We must discover its roots and pull them up. 


This consultation on Human Rights in Africa has sought 
to provide the Churches with guidelines for this task. 
It recognizes the wide variety of situations in the 
continent which range from the abominable conditions which 
obtain in the apartheid regimes of Southern Africa, to 
serious attempts to promote and protect human rights 
by some nations of independent Africa. Still, the 
consultation felt that some generalization of factors 
responsible for violations of human rights in this 
continent is possible. Those which are not directly 
operative in one society are nevertheless present as 
threats of which we must be aware in order to guard 
against them. 


For the Church in Africa, this implies a return to Jesus 
Christ, who is the measure of righteousness, and of 
justice and salvation for the oppressed, those who must 
suffer the consequences of thesins of others. It calls 
the Church to adopt self-critical attitudes, to lay aside 
its defensiveness, to cease being apologetic, and to 
reject the individualistic spiritualism which causes so 
much apathy to the violations which threaten to destroy 
our societies altogether. The Church must begin to 
develop courageous strategies which involve the whole 

of its individual and corporate life, in full recognition 
that this sort of engagement for justice carried in it 
the threat of conflict, both within the Church and between 
the Church and some secular powers. 


Human Rights in the Traditional African Culture 


There is no doubt that violations of human rights existed 
in traditional African society, and it would be illusory 
to propose a simple "return" to what is sometimes imagined 
to have been an ideal state of affairs. However, our 
traditional societies do have many elements upon which 

we may rely today in our efforts to escape often grim 
present realities. 


We have a tradition in Africa of centralized government 
based on tribal or ethnic group structures. Our leaders 
were often "kings" whose power was divinely ordained, 

and who mediated between god and the people. But even 

the most powerful rulers were subject to strong "checks and 
balances". The king held his position for the people. 

If his performance was not satisfactory, if he became 

mad or corrupt or unfaithful, he was removed and replaced. 
There was little room for dictatorship or absolutist power. 
Power was in one way or another distributed. Decisions 
could not be taken without some form of prior consultation 
with counselors or other representatives of the people, 
such as the elders who were the repositories of wisdom 

and tradition. 


This distribution of power, made easier perhaps because 
of the relatively small size and simple structures of 
ethnic groups, had certain salutory effects in terms of 
social justice. 


Women, for example, often held positions of authority at 
village levels, or administered justice. Sometimes they 
wielded substantial economic power. Land was held in 
common, and though it was deposited with the king who 

had responsibility for distributing it according to 

need, it belonged to the whole community and was expected 
to be returned when the need ceased. There was "full 
employment" and idlers were discouraged. The elderly 
were cared for, and the young were given responsibilities 
accordingetencapacity, 


That which held this society together was its religion. 
From it were derived authority, loyalty, unity, values, 

and a certain social equilibrium and stability. Much 

of this provides a basis for the construction of a 
contemporary African society which is just and egalitarian. 
Especially prominent among those elements is the spirit 

of community, cooperation, mutual aid and self-reliance 
which was common to traditional society. Yet, as we shall 
see later, other aspects of this tradition have contributed 
to the creation of a present, post-colonial environment so 
propitious for flagrant violations of human rights. And 
let us not forget that our traditional societies themselves 


knew violations both of individuals' rights (viz. 
domestic slavery,. killing of twins, ritual deaths, etc.), 
and of peoples' or collective rights (viz. wars, domi- 
nation of one tribe by another, etc.). 


mcroauction or Colonial’ Rule 


Tra.ditonal society, with its systems of authority, 
social structure, administration of justice, and 
religious belief and practice was of course an extremely 
complex one. Yet the early traders, and the missionaries 
which followed them greatly oversimplified the picture. 
Coming out of "tribal" histories themselves (though up to 
today this is often denied by the former colonizers) they 
SouLa relate castiy to the idea ora "kirig™. “By their 
incapacity to understand the true nature of this society, 
many of them began gradually to distort, misshape, and 
destroy some of them. 


Chaos was created through the introduction of fire-arms, 
allowing some relatively insignificant ethnic groups 

to wield decisive power and to bring down empires.. 
Divisions were turned into chasms. Tribes were further 
encouraged to prey on one another for slaves, to exchange 
Lor -ELre=-arms. 


Much has been said about the colonizing - and humanizing - 
role of the missionaries. In this context two particular 
things need to be recalled. Through the introduction of 
education the missionaries opened the door to modern 
development in Africa. However, the systems of western 
education they brought have produced a new African elite. 


Secondly, the alienation of traditional religion, the 
Papr rc Or -socreLy; “CONtriputed “to soclial instability. 

It also contributed to the insecurity which lies at the 
roots of the contemporary African leadership crisis; 
alienation from historical foundations; the creation of 

a duality of life which is manifest in the religious, 
political, economic and cultural spheres of present-day 
Africa. Allied with this point is the present situation 
of the Churches in Africa. The Churches implanted by 

the missionaries tend, still, after severing formal 

ties to missionary boards, to remain and become 
extraneous and dependent, impotent bodies in the African 
society. The Independent Church movement stands before 
the missionary-initiated Churches as a challenge for them 
eeuly co enter anco AlLrica; its”“cultures, “and its “problems. 


The Structural Consequences of Colonialism for Human 
Rights in Africa today 


Most obvious among the lasting consequences of colonia- 


lism are the economic structures imposed. While in 
traditional society, sophiticated systems of "social 
welfare" existed the post-colonial period is characterized 
by a considerable gap between the poor and the rich. 


These inherited economic structures continue to contribute 
to the violation of human rights in Africa. These 
structures led to the inequitable distribution of the 
resources. 


The introduction of western economic patterns has 
directly contributed to the formation of groups with 
vested interests in the maintenance of colonial economic 
structures at the expense of authentic economic and 
social development. Foreign companies still rule our 
economic and social development. Foreign companies 

still rule our economies, and multi-national corporations 
which wield ever greater political power over our 
internal policies characterize the economic scene. 
Related.to this is .the system of vintemationaljtrade 
which is grossly unfavourable to us, and which increasing- 
ly diminishes our share in the world economy, despite the 
fact that our markets, our resources and our manpower 
bring profits to the already super-affluent nations. 


Development is sought in many countries through the 
massive import of foreign capital and industry not 

easily adapted to African needs. Universities are being 
built in Africa, yet education at all levels remains very 
much tied to the western pattern imposed under colonialism. 
Rather than being geared to produce the sort of manpower 
which is suited to our needs, the university too often 
continues to produce elitist-minded people who are unwil- 
ling to take jobs which have little to offer in terms of 
Salary or personal power, but which are essential to the 
nation. All of these factors lie behind the present 
violations of human rights both in independent Africa, 
and those countries still under colonial rule. 


Factors to be found in Contemporary African Power 


Structures 


During the immediate pre-independence period was developed 
in Africa what might be called a "leadership cult". Perhaps 
there are some links to traditional culture here, though 

the elements of social control have been removed. An 

elite educated during the colonial period was set up in 
power positions, and over the years a situation has been 
created where the leadership has become deaf to criticism 
and dissent. Communication has become more difficult than 
ever between the people and their governments. 


However, the "leadership class" feels insecure, and this 
is seen to be a major factor in the present situation 
which contributes to human rights violations. The con- 
centration of power and prestige in Jovernment has made 

it the goal of many aspiring people, and thus a prize to 
be captured. Gone, most often, is the sense of service 
which should come with public office, and in its place has 
been put the expectation of office holders that the nation 
is there to honour and serve them. People tend to do 
everything to maximize their terms in office. Leaders 
proclaim themselves "president for life", and government 
ministers and others perceive that they have the right to 
perpetuity. This is all a part of a wide-spread violation 
of the right of the people to decide who shall govern them. 
Elections have disappeared in some countries and are mere 
formalities, in others; the right of the people to parti- 
Cipate in taking decisions which affect them has often 
vanished. 


In the worst of situations this tenacity to retain power 
has caused leaders to go to extremes. Dissent is generally 
labelled "Subvesive" and is seen to come from "foreign 
influences" (while the ones criticized are often themselves 
Subservient to influences coming from abroad!). Terror, 

in some countries, has been resorted to in order to compel 
submission. In fact the installation of systematic 
repression, terror, generalized suspicion and fear, and 
wide-spread spy networks is a natural, though extreme 
extension of the power-fixation discussed earlier. It is 
interesting to see how some leaders have even resorted to 
picking out certain elements of traditional African culture 
to anaesthetize the masses. Despite what is said, this 
frequently, has little to do with a return to the positive, 
authentic dimensions of African tradition. 


One tragedy is that it is our own people who are regularly 
violating one another's rights to a degree unknown in our 
traditions. They imprison one another under loose pretext, 
assassinate one another out of suspicion of threat to their 
Own power and position. 


All of this amounts to a sort of individualism which 
threatens to invade all levels of our institutions. The 
Church is not immune from these tendencies, and if we 
were to study ourselves critically and objectively, we 
could find operating in our own midst the things which, 
above, are ascribed to many of our national governments. 


Forces of Change 


Though the constellations of power in our societies have , 
gravitated increasingly to government, we can indentify 
other major social forces which are operative: women, 
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youth, students and young educated people; political 
parties; ethnic or tribal groups; labor unions; the 
military; and religious groups, like the Church, Islam, 
and perhaps too the traditional African religions. The 
question remains, how can these forces be mobilized for 
the improved protection of human rights in Africa, and 
what ought to be the direction in which we should seek 
to move. In other words, what resources, philosophical, 
religious, cultural, political and human do we have 
available? What options do we have? 


In’ the!-fixrst! place ,i.it let icheamrhatiscolonialiemvand 
neo-colonialism must be eliminated, the other inherited 
structures remoulded as a precondition for stability and 
true human and economic development. This does not imply 
an absolute rejection of all that is alien. It does 
imply, however, a rejection of that which distorts au- 
thentic African aspirations and values, and reshaping of 
those helpful contributions we have received from outside. 


It means that independence, true independence is a chief 
goal. For us in Africa this implies the unity necessary 
to protect that independence. All that disturbs the 
achievement of this is a violation of our human rights. 


It means a redistribution of power, resources and wealth, 
both among the nations, and within our nations. Whatever 
stands in the way of this violates our rights. 


It means a search for an African personality, taking 
from our past those positive elements we have seen, yet 
realizing that history has moved, and not all of our 
tradition is,usefulsefoy hiving inytoday.ss wonldsus.Lt 
does mean, especially a recovery of our own political, 
economic and cultural styles and applying them to the 
task of development. 


Some Reflections onthe, Role of .the Church in overcoming 


the Causes of Violations of Human Rights in Africa Today 





The Koranic teachings on the relationship of piety to 
justice influence attitudes towards human rights in many 
of -our snations:. «,.Christ#anity pawitheitsee convicbion shat 
all human beings are equal and its ultimate aim of the 
unity of humanity certainly has a unique contribution to 
make. Our common task is to develop a vision of the 
future for Africa, and to mobilize the forces or our 
people to attain it. 


But for the Church, this means serious self-critique. 
Those churches which emerged from the missionary movement 
found their raison d'étre in conversion, and in mumerical 
church growth. We then found ourselves preoccupied with 





the maintenance of the Church as an institutional entity. 
Thirdly, we developed an individualistic, pietistic 
approach to life which contributed to the weakening of 
the traditional African spirit of community. As our 
nations became independent, this theology proved itself 
empty, and in many cases our Churches were found to be 
impotent. 


Our task today is to find a theology which shows how 
Jesus Christ makes himself present in history and in 
society. This is a matter of the salvation of history, 
noOTyonyeoL individuals: OButythe Church must! guard 
against becoming merely a socio-political force in 
society which risks disappearing with this stage of 
history. We are something else, and we must discover the 
exact nature of that. 


Training of lay people, men and women is essential, and 
the same is true of pastors and the hierarchy character 

of this should not be mere policy-formation for political 
action (though it may be a part of the educational 

task), rather the Church must learn how to give guidelines 
for a society whose development should be based more on 
quality than on quantity. 


For us, God is not abstract, he is not outside human 
history. He is a part of the whole creation. Yet he 
is not capable of being caught in a human institution, 
and the failures of the Church are not His. 


We know that God stands for peace, justice and love, and 
that he calls us to work towards these ends. Our task 
is to determine what works against this, God's purpose 
for humanity. God is both the absolute source of the 
power we have and the criterions for our human relation- 
Ships. God is righteous, just and loving. These are 
not mere sentimental values, but must be converted into 
Soctallaction: 


God takes sides for righteousness, peace, justice and 
love. He stands, therefore, with the poor and oppressed 
and demands for Chistians to be there with Him. He 
stands against sin, against those who exploit their 
brothers and sisters. It is our task as Christians, as 
the Church, therefore, to find our place with God and 

to serve as He would have us do, those whose rights and 
human dignity are violated. 


DUE PROCESS AND THE RULE OF LAW 


— — 


The Task 


The task of this group was to study the issues raised in the 
paper of Sir Louis Mbanefo, "Due Process in Relation to 
Illigitimate and Legal Systems". 


aoe 
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Due Process 


It was indicated that Due Process dates back to the 

5th Amendment of the United States Federal Constitution 
which no doubt was influenced by the Magna Carta. 

This question of the Rule of Law and Due Process rests 
entirely on the independence of the country’s judicial 
system. Unfortunately, most countries or states for 
that matter, have not scrupulously followed this system 
but have passed laws which lead to tyranny. It is 
desirable that the rights guaranteed and the judicial 
procedure for enforcing them must be incorporated into 
Written law. The ultimate determination as to whether 
the law or an Executive or Administrative act infringes 
these rights and freedom, should be vested in the Courts. 


Due to the high rate of illiteracy in most African 
countries, people are unaware of their civil and political 
rights, and when these rights are afforded they see them 
as a favour from the Politicians. The importance of 
protecting the individual from arbitrary government and 
enabling him to enjoy the dignity of man can only be 
achieved under the Rule of Law and Due Process. The 

group condemned apartheid, a system which is a denial 

of man's inherent rights as a human being. 


Military Rule and One Party Government 


Looking into the issue of causes for rebellion and 
post-revolutionary authorities, military council decrees 
and the hindrance to return to the Constitutional 
Government, it was brought out that irrespective of the 
excuses which lead to a military government the rights 
of the people are best secured under a representative 
and constitutional government in which the people freely 
participate. 


On the question of the one party system, the point was 
made that this system too often leads to autocratic rule 
and the perpetuation of dictatorial regimes and unre- 
presentative government. But the view was also expressed 
that certain one party regimes have managed to establish 
representative procedures which give the electorate choice 


of selection. 


Security Forces and Detentions 


The group then looked at the powers vested in security 
groups, the conspiracy, involved in security pretences, 
and reasons for political detentions and other forms of 
excessive punishments. It was noted that security forces 
in Africa have become a threat to the people since they 
are given unlimited rights and privileges; being 
accountable only to their heads of states. The main 
reason for their existence however is the insecurity of 
heads of states born out of loss of popular support. 
They engage in practices designed to perpetuate their 
existence. In regards to torture and other forms of 
excessive punishments, it is these security forces which 
really engage in these acts to the extent of extorting 
money from their victims. Often-times these forces are 
not trained men; but rather serve only as informers, 
thereby restricting people's freedom of speech and 
freedom of association, to the extent of having them 
illegally detained. 


Looking into the reasons for political detentions and 
excessive punishments, it was brought out that the 
arbitrary granting of emergency powers has contributed 
to these practices. 


It was emphasized that the citizen should be educated 

to be aware of his rights under the Rule of Law and Due 
Process. In particular, christian lawyers should be 
made aware of their responsibility in this respect. The 
1971 Synod of Catholic Bishops said in a report that 

"the whole teaching of the Church needs to be brought 
from the level of doctrinal statements to the level of 
live, personal commitment penetrating and informing the 
conscience of the people of God so that they are aware 

of what it is, are sensitive to their own responsibility. 


There is, however, a limit to what can be achieved by 
Due Process. The Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
provide for the right to education, the right of self- 
determination, etc. These rights cannot be achieved 

by Due Process. Due Process can only operate where 
there is an infringement of existing rights. Where 
these rights have not been achieved or created, the 
Churches should continue to press for their achievement 
or creation. 


Summary 


In summing up, the following were identified as factors 
which would promote the Rule of Law and Due Process: 
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a. Creating an independent judiciary. 

b. Acceptance by governments of the decisions 
of>Ccourtsrofvdaw: 

c. Open and public trial and in most cases trial 
by? juny . 

d. Publicising illegal laws and practices. 


The following elements were identified as negative 
factors affecting the Rule of Law and Due Process: 


a. The wide and permanent use of emergency powers. 
In this connection, the group affirmed that the 
executive should only take such measures as are 
reasonably justifiable for the purpose of dealing 
with threats, internal or external, for the 
security of the state which must be real and not 
contrived. 

b. The practice of using torture and forms of 
excessive and degrading punishments. 

CAT) Millatarys Rin ex 


With regards to institutions that could promote the 
enforcement of the Rule of Law and Due Process, the 
group reiterated the need for a Human Rights Commission 
for Africa and an Association of African Lawyers on 

the lines of International Commission of Jurists, 


Having identified the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights as the common humanitarian standard, the group 
called for its observance, the ratification of the 
covenants on economic, social and cultural rights, 
Civic and political rights as well as the Optional 
Protocols which have all developed the various rights 
contained in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 


THE TASK OF THE CHURCHES 


Preamble 


At the very beginning of this report we would like to 
state three problems of which we are fully aware: 


Those leaders who are in key positions in African 
governments and who have responsibility and power to 
take decisions affecting human rights in Africa are 
likely to question the credibility of the Churches' 
concern for human rights in Africa alleging that the 
Churches are extensions of Western colonialism. To 
them we reply that the claims of the God for justice 

is equally relevant to European and African alike, 

and that God makes no distinction in His demand for 
righteousness. At the same time we recognize that in 
Order to remove this stigma of colonialism the Churches 
in Africa must intensify, and in some cases undertake 
immediately, urgent and concrete efforts to become 
self-reliant. Self-reliance for the Churches is 
essential to their engagement in tue struggle for human 
rights: as no serious attention will be given to our 
efforts in this regard so long as we are dependent upon 
money and personnel from outside Africa to maintain our 
Churches. 


The vast majority of leaders in our Churches are 
unfamiliar with the issues affecting human rights in 
Africa. They are pre-occupied with other priorities 
related to the maintenance and administration of Church 
structures inherited from the missionary era. They are 
quite content to leave these matters to a few who, they 
believe, enjoy going to conferences and seminars of one 
sort or another. In their view, these derive their 
agenda from what is fashionable in the United Nations 

or other "wordly" circles (population, development, 
rights of women, human rights, etc.). They do not 

object to being associated with these matters, but as 

far as they are concerned their own energies and resources 
are demanded by more immediate priorities (e.g. salaries 
for Church workers, administration, increasing the number 
Of converts ,©cc) - 


We recognize in this problem something of the nature of 
the educational task at hand. The Churches are themselves 
called to critical self-examination in the light of their 
primary vocation to serve persons and not structures, in 
the light of a re-appraisal of the Gospel message of 
liberation for the broken victims of injustice in our 
societies. 


This problem calls into question also the theological 
dilemna arising out of an identification of christianity 
with individualistic piety. Adherents to Christianity 

are more (concerned ,about ta ivertiica berelbatiouship ieqgGod 
than with those horizontal relations with their neighbours 
characteristic of traditional societies in Africa and 
confirmed by the ethical teaching of Jesus of Nazareth. 


We are painfully aware that many of the abuses of human 
rights that we condemn in our nations exist within the 
structures of the Churches as well. We are scandalized 
by the denial of human rights to women and young people 
in our congregations, by the elitist life styles of 
Church leaders, by our fear of honest criticism and by 
the abuses of power and authority prevalent between the 
hierarchies and the pastors as well as between the pastors 
and the faithful in the pews. We are ashamed of those 
Situations in which some leaders in the Churches derive 
their authority from their ability to raise funds in 
Europe and America or from patronage by the politically 
and economically powerful in our nations. We confess 
that some leaders of the Churches suffer from the same 
fear of insecurity felt by politicians so that they 
corrupt themselves in pursuit of wealth and tend to 
perpetuate themselves in office. 


Now is the time to repent: To be turned around by God 
and to move forward resolutely towards the larger vision 
of justice, liberation and peace that God has revealed 
in Jesus Christ. "Judgment begins in the house of the 
Lord". Therefore we must submit our individual and 
corporate lives, our structures and institutions, indeed 
all that we are and everything that we do to God's 
judgement. Only then shall we be liberated to witness 
with integrity to those things which truly make for 
peace, justice and human rights in Africa. 


We wish to clarify what we mean by Human Rights. By 
Human Rights we refer to the freedom of men and women 
to attain human fulfilment in society that can be 
measured by the stature of Christ. (Ephesians 4:13-16). 


In this regard we consider the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights as a standard which, if fully adhered to 
will enable and enhance the Churches mission to promote 
righteousness and justice reconciliation and peace in 
Africa. 


Therefore we recommend that the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights and the 1966 U.N. Covenants on Civil, 
Political and Cultural Rights and on Social and 
Economic Rights be taught as an integral part of the 


Churches curricula for theological training, christian 
education for Church membership and pastoral prepara- 
tion for marriage and family life. 


Human Rights of Women 


A special area of concern also is the Human Rights of 
Women. Authoritativestudies reveal that in Africa women 
are brutally exploited and their Human Rights flagrantly 
abused. They are subjected to long hours of tedious 
manual labour, especially in the rural areas, they cannot 
inherit from their husbands because of certain traditional 
customs; they are denied opportunities for education and 
full participation in political decision making, they are 
excluded from certain leadership roles in the Churches and 
often frustrated when they make attempts to assert their 
rights. 


We recommend 


a. That the Churches organize special seminars to create 
awareness among women about their human rights. 

b. That the Churches should press for the updating of 
traditional laws affecting dowry and inheritance. 

c. That opportunities be open to women to fill leader- 
ship roles at every levei in the Churches structures. 

d. That the Churches promote the right of women to 
receive equal pay for equal work. 


e also recommend that 


a. The AACC Secretariat organize a major Consuitation on 
the Role of Women in the Churches in Africa, and 
seminars on the Human Rights of Women living in 
rural areas and urban slums and industrial situations. 

b. That the Churches should protest against the abuse of 
the dignity of women through the images projected 
in the mass media. 

c. That the AACC Secretariat organize a seminar to 
examine the effects of Tourism on African society, 
with particular emphasis on women and young people. 

d. That teaching material on family education be produced 
and teachers and pastors trained in their use to ensure 
greater adherence to christian moral principles in 
family life. 

e. That the Churches collaborate closely with women's 
groups in secular organizations (e.g. Economic 
Commission for Africa, Political and Social Organi- 
zations etc.) in developing and implementing projects 
designed to promote the Human Rights of women. 

f. That a special issue of the AACC Bulletin be devoted 
to the Role of Women in Development, Justice and Peace 
in observance of the International Women's Year 1975. 
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Refugees 


The Human Rights of Refugees and combatant in the liberation 
struggle have claimed our attention as well. We have been 
made aware that in certain African countries large numbers 
of refugees are held in detention without trial. Efforts 

to obtain their release and movement to other countries 

of asylum are impeded by difficulties related to the 

complex and uncertain causes of their detention. 


We recommend that 


a. the Churches should press for the release of refugees 
in detention and encourage their government to accord 
asylum to refugees whose detentions have resulted 
from any infringement of the laws of the country in 
which they were detained. 

b. We further request the Churches in countries that 
have not ratified the OAU Convention on Refugees to 
appeal to their Governments to do so. 

c. We suggest that such humanitarian assistance as is 
provided by the Churches to refugees should also be 
extended to dependents of those engaged in the liber- 
ation struggle. 


We commend the work of the AACC in behalf of African 
refugees and urge that every effort should be made to 
promote awareness of the enormity of this human problem 
among the Churches and people of Africa. 


The Larger Task 


The dimensions of the Churches task in promoting Human 
Rights are vast and complex. All of the specific 
situations we have examined defy simplistic generalization 
or clear precision as to what should be done. A few 
imperatives are clear, however: 


a. All the communications media (press, radio and T.V. 
where it exists), both Church related and secular 
should be used to create awareness and sensitize 
people about their human rights. 

b. Leaders of the Churches should take official positions 
when Human Rights are violated in African countries. 
If this can be done by the Churches jointly acting 
together (e.g. through the National Christian Council 
where they exist, or by means of a pastoral letter 
Signed by all the Bishops in the Roman Catholic 
Episcopal Conference), so much the better. Political 
leaders are inclined to be more sensitive to pressures 
from the Churches acting together than they are to 
isolated voices of protest, even from Church leaders. 


We 


Workshops, seminars and consultations should be 
organized for Church leaders in order to sharpen 

their awareness of the needs and strategies for de- 
fending Human Rights. These should be organized at 
national and congregational levels so as to be related 
to particular contexts and concrete situations. 


The entire teaching ministry of the Churches - from 
literacy programmes to theological education - should 
place emphasis on Human Rights. Similarly, the 


development programmes and projects of the Churches 
should include training in building awareness about 
Human Rights. 


recommend that 


The Churches undertake pilot projects at the congre- 
gational and village level on building awareness of 
Human Rights. 

The communications media of the Churches be used to 
inform the masses of their human rights (e.g. by 
translating those sections of national constitutions 
that pertain to the human rights of citizens into 
African languages in order to make them accessible 

to the widest possible audience through press and 
radio; similar things should be done with officiai 
gazettes or military decrees that infringe upon the 
human sights of citizens). 

The AACC Secretariat should keep the Churches informed 
of the violations of Human Rights in Africa and urge 
the Churches to initiate discussion with their 
governments relating to these violations. 

That this Human Rights study be continued with special 
emphasis on the theological issues raised for the 
Churches by the violations of Human Rights in Africa. 
That the concern for Human Rights be given priority in 
the dialogue between Muslims and Christians in Africa. 
That a research study be launched to examine Human 
Rights in African tra ditional systems. 

That the Churches should encourage and support youth 
and students who protest against the violation of 

human rights. 

That the AACC continue and further develop its cooperation 
with the World Council of Churches in documenting 
violations of human rights, disseminating accurate 
information about situations in African countries where 
human rights violations are alleged, mobilizing support 
in the Churches outside Africa for the positive initia- 
tives taken by African Churches to defend and promote 
human rights in their own societies, and making approaches 
to governments and inter-governmental bodies for the 
improvement of human rights situations in the African 
continent. 
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